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III.— IMPERFECT AND PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE 
IN THE ROMAN FOLK-SPEECH. 

Of the classical form of the Latin Imperfect Subjunctive the 
Romance languages, even in their oldest monuments, afford no 
trace whatever. Did this form exist in the unwritten speech of the 
common people of the old Roman world? The language of 
Romance grammarians — even of those who, like Diez, accept fully 
the theory of the derivation of the Romance languages from the 
popular and not the literary Roman tongue — implies that it did ; 
for they speak of its absence from the modern languages as a " dis- 
appearance," ' and say that it disappeared on account of the incon- 
venience arising from its resemblance to certain other tenses : thus 
amarem, through a careless pronunciation of the vowel e of the 
termination, might have been misunderstood by the person ad- 
dressed for the abridged form of the Pluperfect Indicative (amaram), 
or of the Future Perfect Indicative (amaro), or of the Perfect Sub- 
junctive (amarim); people therefore ceased to say amarem and 
used instead the Pluperfect form amassem. 

Other forms of the Latin verb, however, which present the same 
liability to confusion, are found in the Romance languages ; as the 
Imperfect and Future Indicative of esse in Old French and Pro- 
vencal, and in all the conjugations two of these very tenses in 
question — the Pluperfect and Future Perfect Indicative, transformed 
into the First Conditional and Future Subjunctive — in Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

In the verbs of the Romance strong conjugation, moreover, the 
difference in the forms of the Imperfect Subjunctive and of the other 
tenses above mentioned is so unmistakable that there could have 
been no possibility of confusion, while the difference in accent would 
have prevented error in such verbs of the weak conjugation as do 
not accent the penult in the Imperfect Subjunctive : there could be 
no confounding, for example, of facerem with feceram, fecero or 
fecerim; of arderem with arseram, arsero or arserim ; oihaberem 
with habueram, habuero or habuerim ; nor of venderem with 

1 Diez, Gram, der Rom. Sprachen, II 118. 
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vendideram, vendidero or vendiderim. If the literary form of the 
Imperfect Subjunctive had existed in the popular Roman language 
at the time when the Romance languages were in process of forma- 
tion, it might easily and would naturally have been preserved, so 
far at least as to leave some slight traces. Instead, therefore, of 
speaking of its non-appearance in the modern languages as a dis- 
appearance, it is reasonable to suppose, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, that it was not generally used* in the folk-speech 
of the Roman world. 

In contrast, or rather in correspondence, with the total absence 
from the Romance languages of the classical form of the Imperfect 
Subjunctive, is the existence in them all of the Latin Pluperfect 
Subjunctive, and its use, in all except Wallachian, to represent the 
meaning of the Imperfect Tense (e. g. Latin Pluperfect amassem, 
French Imperfect j'aimasse), while the modern languages express 
the Pluperfect Tense by the Latin Perfect Participle Passive com- 
bined with the Pluperfect Subjunctive of habere or some other 
auxiliary (Latin habuissem amatum, French j'eusse attn/). The 
correlated conclusion to be drawn from this- fact is that in the 
popular Roman language the classical form of the Pluperfect was 
commonly used, as it is in the modern languages, in the sense of 
the Imperfect. In no other way can we account for the existence 
of this phenomenon throughout the whole Romance domain with 
a single exception. That an exception should be presented in 
Wallachian — where indeed the form of the classical Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive is also preserved, but with its meaning changed to Pluper- 
fect Indicative instead of Imperfect Subjunctive — does not destroy 
nor seriously affect the force of the argument ; for the earliest literary 
remains of that branch of the language extend no further back than 
the end of the XVth century, before which time there was ample 
opportunity, under the corrupting influences to which the Roman 
speech was there exposed, for the production of this and the many 
other divergencies from the characteristics of the sister languages 
which are found in the North -East. 

While the classical Latin that has come down to us furnishes no 
example of the substitution of the Pluperfect for the Imperfect 
Tense, further proof that such a usage prevailed in the Roman 
folk-speech is afforded by some of the Low-Latin texts of a date 
anterior to that of the oldest specimens of the modern languages. 
In these texts the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses are both found 
in the Imperfect sense, presenting an example of the curious way 
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in which the literary and popular idioms were mingled in the Low 
Latin. In some instances, where the context shows that the Imper- 
fect force should be given in the case of both verbs alike, the two 
forms are found in the same sentence with only the conjunction et 
or aut between them ; as — 

Ut nonfecissemus et inquietaremus (Esp. sagr. XIX 339); 

Nulla persona ad vicem sua direxit qui ipso placito custodisset 
aut sonia nonciare deberit (Form. Andeg. XIV). 

Other examples of this substitution in Low Latin are given by 
Diez, Gram, der Rom. Spr. Ill 330. It is possible that in the 
popular speech both the Imperfect and Pluperfect forms were simi- 
larly employed without discrimination, and that the Imperfect form 
was afterwards crowded out by the Pluperfect ; but, as has already 
been said, the Romance languages, which are a truer indication of 
the old folk-speech than is the Low Latin, afford no evidence that 
such was the case. 

Let us now inquire whether the Pluperfect Subjunctive of the 
classical Latin was used in the popular speech to express the Plu- 
perfect as well as the Imperfect idea, thus doing double duty ; or 
whether, as in the modern languages, the compound form and that 
only was employed for the Pluperfect. No doubt the compound 
form existed in the folk-language : this is established by the same 
proof as has been adduced above to show the use of the literary 
Pluperfect in the sense of the Imperfect, namely, its general adop- 
tion in the Romance languages, the one phenomenon being co-ex- 
tensive with the other; and concurrent, though less conclusive, 
evidence is afforded by the somewhat similar application in classical 
Latin of the Perfect Participle Passive as secondary predicate with 
the Present, Imperfect and Perfect of habeo ; as — 

Fidem quam habent spectatam jam et diu cognitam (Cic. Div. in 
Caecil. IV). 

Multis jam rebus perfidiam Haeduorum perspectavi habebat 
(Caes. B. G. VII 54). 

Verres deorum templis bellum semper habuit indicium (Cic. in 
Verr. V 72). 

The compound form of the Pluperfect Subjunctive, as presented 
in the Romance languages, expresses the Pluperfect idea — at least 
from the classical point of view — in an exaggerated and emphatic 
manner ; being not haberem amaium, J might have loved, as we 
should expect from the analogy of the classical examples and from 
the other compound Romance tenses, but habuissem amaium, I 
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might have had loved. This calls to mind the so-called super-com- 
pound tenses of modern French, which, discarded by the educated 
classes, are not uncommon in the speech of the people: j'ai eu 
aime", j' avais eu aime',j'aurai eu aime, etc. 

But there is reason to believe that the simple Pluperfect form 
of the classics also existed in the folk-language with the Pluperfect 
meaning. This may be inferred, first, from the persistence in 
Wallachian, even to the present day, of the Pluperfect sense, though 
with a transfer to the Indicative Mood ; and; secondly, from the 
not infrequent appearance of this form as a Pluperfect as well as 
Imperfect Subjunctive in the early literature of the other Romance 
languages. Indeed, Hue Faidit, a Provencal grammarian of the 
XHIth century, in his " Donatus Provincialis," gives this tense the 
name of Pluperfect. The following examples from the Italian, 
Provengal and Old French show how the Latin Pluperfect (Romance 
Imperfect) form was once used in these languages where the com- 
pound would now be required : 

E se non fosse che da quel precincto, 
Piu che dall' altro, era la costa corta, 
Non so di lui, ma io sarei ben vinto. 

(Dante, Inf. XXIV, 34-36.) 

E certo il creder mio veniva intero, 
Se non fosse il gran Prete, a cui mal prenda, 

Che mi rimise nelle prime colpe. (Inf. XXVII, 70-72.) 

La donna di sapere ebbe disio 

Chi fosse il negromanto, ed a che effetto 

Edificasse in quel luogo selvaggio 

La rocca. (Ariosto, Orl. Fur. IV 28.) 

E c'el no Ian crees 
E deu fruit no manjes 
Ja no murira hom 
Chi ames nostre don. 
(Prayer to the Virgin, Xlth Century, Bartsch, Chr. Prov. 19, 5-9.) 

Entre lo dol et l'ira et lo maltraire, 
Si no fos sa molher, no visques gaire. 

(Gir. de Ros. 6639, 40.) 

Quar s'el no fos faiditz et tant desers, 
Ja no partis de mal ne fos convers. 

(Gir. de Ros. 6742, 3.) 

Ki lui ve'ist Sarrazins desmembrer, 
Un mort sur altre a la terre geter, 
De bon vassal li poilst remembrer. 

(Chans, de Rol. 1971-3.) 
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Se fust armes, je cuit ne fust ocis. 

(Garin le Loherain, 5610.) 

La vtissiez mainte crois aportee. 

(Amis et Amiles, 3179.) 

Ichil qui la fust done a chel assemblement 
Et del pere et del fil ve'ist l'embrachement, 
L'un l'autre regreter, seignour, tant douchement, 
S'il eiist jeiine trois jours en un tenent, 
Sachies que de mengier ne li presist talent. 

(Herman de Val., Bib. de Sap. 97-101.) 

In this last citation while the simple forms {fust, veist, presisf) 
have the Pluperfect signification, the compound form (eiist jeiint) 
may have been introduced to indicate a period antecedent to that of 
the time expressed by the simple Pluperfect. 

Similar to the use of the simple form of the Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive in a Pluperfect sense, is the frequent employment in Spanish 
and Portuguese of the simple instead of the compound tense of the 
First Conditional, or, as it is sometimes called, First Imperfect Sub- 
junctive, — this simple tense being in form the Latin Pluperfect Indi- 
cative, — thus : 

Que dijera el senor Amadis si lo tal oyera ? (Cervantes, Don 
Quix. II 7). 

Se os antiguos philosophos, que andaram 
Tantas terras por ver segredos dellas, 
As maravilhas, que eu passei, passamm, 
Que grandes escripturas, que deixaram ! 

(CamOes, Os Lus. V 23.) 

I have noted, chiefly in Provencal and Old French, many other 
instances of the use of the simple instead of the compound form of 
the Pluperfect Subjunctive with a Pluperfect meaning. Of some of 
them it may perhaps be said that they are not Pluperfects but Imper- 
fects, the Imperfect Tense being used exceptionally in conditional 
and potential clauses with respect to past time just as is sometimes 
the case in Latin. A few of the examples above given, for instance, 
are more or less analogous to the following from the Latin, and, 
regarded as Imperfects, might be explained in the same way : 

Pecuniae an famae minus parceret, haud facile discerneres (Sail., 
Cat. XXV). 

Si hoc optimum factu judicarem, unius usuram horae gladiatori 
isti ad vivendum non dedissem (Cic. in Cat. I, 12). 

Si Protogenes Ialysum ilium suum caeno oblitum videret, mag- 
num, credo, acciperet dolorem (Cic. ad Att. I 21). 

Inasmuch, however, as the instances of this usage in the older 
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Romance texts are so numerous as to make it the rule and not the 
exception, and as the peculiar shades of meaning conveyed by the 
Latin Imperfect referring to past time in conditional clauses do not 
apply to many of the Romance examples, it seems best to explain 
the latter in most cases as a persistence of the simple Pluperfect 
form of the Latin in a Pluperfect signification. 

It would be interesting to compare the Romance languages with 
the classical Latin to see how far the common people of the old 
Roman world agreed with or differed from the literati in the use of 
the Subjunctive to express various shades of thought. Such a com- 
parison would show a general resemblance between the two idioms, 
but some important divergencies. The Subjunctive would be 
found to have had a more restricted range in the popular than in 
the literary idiom, certain of its offices in the latter being supplied 
in the former by the corresponding tenses of the Indicative, and 
others by that compound of the Infinitive with the Imperfect or 
Perfect Indicative of habere of which scarcely an indication is dis- 
covered in the classical authors, 1 but which produced the so-called 
Conditional Mood of the Romance languages. This . comparison, 
however, would take us far beyond the limits proposed for the 
present paper. 

Of course any conclusions drawn from the Romance languages 
concerning the speech of the Roman common people can be 
asserted positively only for that later period of its existence during 
which the modern languages were in process of formation. There 
may be other evidence to show that at an earlier epoch there was 
a closer correspondence with the literary usage than is here indi- 
cated. The purpose of this paper has been merely to present the 
testimony of these languages concerning one feature of the idiom 
from which they were derived or, more correctly speaking, which 
they perpetuated. That testimony may be summed up as follows : 

i. The classical form of the Imperfect Subjunctive probably did 
not exist among the common people, and its place was supplied by 
the Pluperfect form. 

2. The Pluperfect idea was probably expressed sometimes by 
the simple Pluperfect Tense, and sometimes by a compound of the 
Past Participle with the Pluperfect Subjunctive of habere or some 
other auxiliary. 

Edward Allen Fay. 

1 Perhaps the nearest approach to it is found in Ovid, Trist. I I, 123: 
Plura quidem mandare tibi, si quaeris, habebam, 
Sed vereor tardae causa fuisse morae. 



